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THE  NEW  BUDGET  LAW  OF  OHIO 

Waud  G.  Ruou 
Ohio  Stdtc  Untvertit^ 


The  making  of  the  school  budget  is 
an  ever  present  and  all  important  prob' 
lem  in  the  work  schedule  of  those 
whose  function  it  is  to  administer  the 
schools.  Merely  to  say  that  school 
budgeting  is  concerned  with  raising 
sufEcient  revenues  to  support  the  schools 
and  with  the  best  spending  of  the  reve- 
nues  will  give  a  broad  hint  of  the  im' 
portance  of  the  work.  In  brief,  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools — in  fact,  their 
very  existence — depends  upon  the  school 
bu^et. 

TTiis  article,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three,  essays  to  describe  briefly  the 
provisions  of  the  recently  enacted 
(1925)  budget  law  of  Ohio.  A  second 
article  will  discuss  “Fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  School  Budget-Making,”  while 
a  third  will  present  “Some  Siuggestive 
Forms  for  School  Budget-Making."^ 

What  Is  A  Budget? 

First,  I  think  it  pertinent  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  what  a  school  budget 
is.  This  is  a  question  which  to  most 
of  my  readers  will  seem  commonplace. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  triteness,  the  question 
needs  to  be  asked,  for  we  are  constantly 
meeting  or  bearing  of  members  of 
boards  of  education,  school  clerks, 
business  managers,  principals,  teachers, 
and  even  a  few  superintendents  who 
do  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 

'Thcae  three  irticlet  indude  the  enence  of  a  paper  which 
Dr.  Reeder  read  before  the  City  Superintendent  t  Section 
of  the  Sixth  Ohio  State  Educatiooal  Conference.  Ediior'a  >(ou 


a  budget  is  or  of  what  its  functions  are. 
In  Omo,  where  our  laws  pertaining  to 
budgeting  are  more  complex  than  in  any 
other  state,  I  think  that  budget-making 
authorities  will  secure  consolation,  if 
not  enlightenment,  from  the  definition 
of  a  budget  given  by  an  old  board  mem¬ 
ber  to  a  new  member  who  asked: 
“What  is  a  budget?”  The  old  member 
replied:  “A  budget  is  a  device  for  know¬ 
ing  in  advance  how  much  you'll  have 
to  worry  about  in  making  ends  meet.” 

Briefly  stated,  a  budget  is  a  system¬ 
atized  statement  forecasting  the  revenues 
and  the  expenses  of  a  b^y  during  a 
certain  period  of  time.  In  school  af¬ 
fairs,  this  “certain  period  of  time”  is, 
at  least  in  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  too, 
so  far  as  information  gees,  always  a 
year.  This  year  is  known  as  the  fiscal 
year,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
artificial  division  of  the  calendar  for 
purposes  of  financial  control.  Paren¬ 
thetically  it  should  be  said  that  the 
fiscal  year  is  not  the  same  as  the  school 
year.  Stated  otherwise,  a  budget  is 
a  financial  plan  for  a  definite  period  of 
time — ^a  plan  which,  if  ideally  conceiv¬ 
ed,  onntains  a  well-formulated  estimate, 
first,  of  probable  revenue,  and,  second, 
of  probable  expenses. 

For  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  a  school  budget  is  in  Ohio),  let 
us  examine  briefly  the  Vorys  Budget 
Law  enacted  by  the  1925  L^islature, 
whiod)  law  we  now  operate  under. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  law  is  to 
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beget  more  scientific  budgeMnaking 
on  the  part  of  tax'spending  authorities, 
and  it  is  designed  particularly  to  require 
such  tax'spending  authorities  to  live 
within  their  current  incomes.  For  this 
general  purpose  of  our  law,  there  can 
be  nothing  but  praise. 

If  the  law  may  be  adversely  criti- 
cued,  the  chief  criticism — in  fact,  the 
same  criticism  is  frequently  applied 
to  all  of  Ohio’s  financial  legislation — is 
that  its  circumlocution  makes  it  difficult 
to  understand.  Nothing  is  more  ur¬ 
gently  needed  in  school  legisbtion  in 
Ohio  than  a  complete  revamping  of 
our  laws  pertaining  to  school  finance. 
A  legislature  that  would  make  our 
school-finance  laws  more  clear  and 
precise,  even  though  the  context  were 
left  the  same,  have  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  thousands  of  long-suffering 
boards  of  education,  school  clerks, 
school  superintendents,  county  audi¬ 
tors,  and  citizens  generally. 

Since  our  budget  law  is  admittedly 
difficult  to  understand,  possibly  I  can 
be  of  some  practical  service  if  I  explain 
briefly  the  steps  in  bu^et-making  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  law.  This  I  shall  do 
with  the  help  of  the  schedule  which 
follows: 


Steps  in  School  Budget-Making  as  Presckibeo 
BT  THE  Ohio  Laws 

1.  “Tentative”  budKt: 

The  tentative  budget  is  prepared  at  least  ten 
days  before  July  IS;  it  must  include  a  list  of: 
(1)  prospective  expenditures  (2)  anticipated 
revenues  and  balances. 

2.  Public  inspection  and  hearing: 

Two  copies  of  the  tentative  budKt  must  be  on 
file  for  public  inspection  for  at  least  ten  days 
before  July  IS.  A  public  hearing,  properly 
advertised  for  ten  days,  must  be  held  on  or 
before  July  IS. 

3.  “Adopted”  budget: 

The  budget  must  be  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education  by  July  IS,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
county  auditor  for  budget  commission  on  or 
before  July  20. 

4.  “Certified”  budget: 

The  budget  commission  inspects  the  budget 
and  submits  its  estimates  to  the  board  of 
education  on  or  before  October  IS. 


5.  “Amended  certified”  budget: 

Boards  of  education  must  notify  the  budgn 
commission  of  additional  sources  of  revenuei, 
which  ccHnmission  shall  certify  an  amended 
budget.  There  may  be  several  of  that 
amendments. 

6.  “Final  certified”  budget: 

On  or  shortly  after  January  1,  the  final  budget 
is  certified  by  the  budget  commission  on  dau 
submitted  by  the  bc^d  of  education.  The 
board  may  appeal  to  the  State  Tax  Commitskn. 

7.  Appropriation  measure: 

About  January  1,  the  board  of  education 
passes  an  appropriation  measure,  which, 
when  certified  back  to  the  board  by  the  county 
auditor,  becomes  effective. 

8.  Amended  appropriation  measure: 
Appropriation  measure  may  be  amended, 
under  certain  conditions,  from  time  to  time.* 

"Tentative"  budget. — As  the  scheduk 
brings  out,  a  budget,  which  we  may 
call  the  “tentative '  budget,  must  be 
prepared  by  each  board  of  education 
at  least  ten  days  before  July  15.  Thu 
budget  must  be  in  such  form  and  so 
itemized  and  classified  as  shall  be  pre 
scribed  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Supervision  of  Public  Offices. 
Moreover,  any  additional  information 
which  may  be  requested  by  the  county 
budget  commission  must  be  furnished 
by  the  board  of  education.  In  general, 
the  tentative  budget  must  include  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  question:  (1)  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  expenditures,  and 
(2)  a  statement  of  the  prospective  reven¬ 
ues,  including  all  likely  balances  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Public  insbeaion  and  hearing. — Be¬ 
fore  being  finally  “adopted"  by  the 
board  of  education,  the  tentative  budget 
must  be  conveniently  available  to  public 
inspection  for  at  least  ten  days.  For 
purposes  of  such  inspection  at  least  two 
copies  of  the  tentative  budget  must  be 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  school  clerk 
or  similar  officer  of  the  board. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  inspection,  the  board 
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*Fcr  1  complete  copy  of  the  law,  tee  paEC*  20-23  of  Ad- 
vtna  SIkcu  of  School  Lows,  Enocted  by  the  Et^uytixth  General 
Aaaembly  at  he  Regular  Seuion,  1925.  Cofumbua,  Ohio, 
F.  J.  Hcei  Printing  Company. 
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must  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing 
oo  the  budget,  which  hearing  must  be 
properly  advertised  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

"Adopted"  budget. — After  these  hear¬ 
ings,  the  board  of  ediKation  must  adopt 
Its  budget  and  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
county  auditor.  We  may  call  this 
budget  the  “adopted”  budget.  It  is 
presumed,  of  course,  that  the  adopted 
budget  shall  be  the  result  of  discussion 
on  and  consideration  of  the  tentative 
budget.  In  fact,  the  two  are  likely 
to  identical,  and  perhaps  should  be, 
if  the  tentative  one  has  been  carefully 
prepared.  The  budget  must  be  adopted 
by  July  15,  and  a  copy  thereof  must 
be  sent  to  the  appropriate  county  audi¬ 
tor  on  or  before  July  20,  unless  a  later 
date  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
Tax  Commission. 

"Certified"  budget. — After  the  budget 
has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education,  there  still  remains  a  gauntlet 
for  it  to  run;  it  must  yet  be  examined 
and  approved  by  the  county  budget 
commission,  consisting  of  the  county 
auditor,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the 
county  prosecuting  attorney.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  budget  commission, 
acting  on  the  information  which  the 
adopted  budget  contains,  other  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  may  have  or  secure,  the 
needs  of  other  tax-spending  authorities, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  tax  laws, 
to  determine  for  the  board  of  education 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  will 
have  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
from  January  1  to  December  31.  The 
budget  commission  must  certify  its 
findings  to  the  board  of  education  on 
or  before  October  15.  We  shall  call 
this  certification  of  estimates  the  “cer¬ 
tified"  budget.  And,  ideally,  this  bud¬ 
get  would  be  the  same  in  amount  as 
the  tentative  and  adopted  budgets. 
But  practically  always,  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  tax  laws  and  the 
needs  of  other  tax-spending  authorities, 
it  is  less. 


"Amended  certified"  budget. — At  any 
time,  should  additional  funds,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  original  certi¬ 
fied  budget,  become  available  to  the 
board  or  education,  the  budget  com¬ 
mission  must  certify  an  amended  esti¬ 
mate  including  such  additional  funds, 
as  soon  as  notified  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  existence  of  such  funds. 
We  may  call  this  the  “amended  certi¬ 
fied”  budget. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  certi¬ 
fied  budget  to  be  amended  several  times 
during  the  year.  The  law  says  it 
must  be  amended  when  extra  tax  levies 
are  voted,  when  tax  valuations  are  in¬ 
creased,  when  any  new  source  of  revenue 
is  found,  when  by  reason  of  under¬ 
estimate  of  balances,  or  when  for  “any 
other  cause”  the  prospective  receipts 
will  be  larger  than  the  budget  originally 
certified.  The  common  understanding 
is  that  the  certified  budget,  if  it  is  to 
be  amended,  must  be  amended  between 
October  15  and  January  1,  or  shortly 
thereafter.  The  law,  however,  is  not 
clear  on  this  point. 

"Final  certified"  budget. — At,  or  short¬ 
ly  after,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  clerk  of  the  board  must  report  the 
actual  unencumbered  balances  to  the 
budget  commission,  and  in  case  they 
are  less  than  the  estimate  upon  which 
the  original  certified  budget  was  made, 
the  budget  commission  may  certify 
an  amended  estimate  based  upon  such 
actual  balances.  If  the  board  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  final  estimate,  it  may 
appeal  to  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
which  commission  shall  have  power  to 
modify  the  estimate  of  the  county 
budget  commission.  We  may  call 
this  the  “final  certified”  budget.  This 
final  budget  may,  of  course,  be  the  same 
as  the  original  certified  budget  or  the 
same  as  any  one  of  the  possible  amended 
budgets,  but  this  is  not  all.  The  board 
of  education  must  do  one  thing  more 
before  it  can  actually  secure  the  money 
granted  it  in  the  final  certified  budget. 
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Approfyriation  measure. — It  must  pass 
an  appropriation  measure.  No  expendi' 
ture  can  be  made  unless  it  is  authorized 
by  appropriation  both  as  to  purpose 
and  amount.  The  law  stipulates  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
board  of  education  shall  pass  an  appro' 
priation  measure,  classified  for  the 
several  purposes  for  which  expenditures 
are  to  be  made  during  the  year,  and 
submit  it  to  the  county  auditor.  This 
appropriation  measure  cannot  become 
effective  until  the  county  auditor  files 
with  the  board  a  certificate  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  several  items  do 
not  exceed  the  estimates  of  revenues 
in  the  final  certified  budget.  That 
this^section  of  the  law  has  real  “teeth” 
is  readily  apparent,  for  those  who  ex¬ 
ceed  such  appropriations  are  made 
personally  liable  for  any  expenditure 
thus  made. 

Amended  appropriation  measure. — 
The  appropriation  measure  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  board 
of  education,  provided  certain  leral 
restrictions  are  met.  Moreover,  me 
board  may  transfer  from  one  appropria¬ 
tion  item  to  another  so  long  as  it  does 


not  by  so  doing  violate  existing  con¬ 
tracts  or  obligations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
we  asked  the  question:  “What  is  a 
budget?"  Now,  What  is  a  budget  un¬ 
der  the  Ohio  laws?  Is  it  the  tentative 
budget,  the  adopted  budget,  the  certi¬ 
fied  budget,  one  of  the  amended  certi¬ 
fied  budgets,  the  final  certified  budget, 
the  original  appropriation  measure,  or 
one  of  the  amended  appropriation  meas¬ 
ures? 

According  to  one  authority  “A 
budget,  in  me  first  place,  is  a  statement 
forecasting  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
tures  during  a  certain  period  of  time; 
and  it  is  also  an  authorization  or  order 
by  competent  authorities  to  make  the 
expenditures  and  to  collect  the  revenues 
designated."  If  we  accept  this  defini¬ 
tion,  then  the  real  budget,  that  is,  the 
working  budget,  is  the  appropriation 
measure  made  by  the  board  of  education 
and  certified  to  by  the  county  auditor. 
The  next  article,  to  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  will  discuss  some  fundamental 
principles  that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  making  the  school  budget. 


IN  A  MIRROR 

L.  M.  Marshall 

Broumcll  Junior  High  School,  Cleveland 


Looking  in  a  mirror  gives  one  op¬ 
portunity  for  retrospection  and  intro¬ 
spection.  As  a  result  of  retrospection 
we  remark,  “How  I’ve  changed !”  Then 
comes  introspection  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  terse  slang  phrase,  “Say, 
how  do  you  get  that  way?”  As  we 
who  are  interested  in  junior  high-school 
work  stand  before  the  mirror  trying 
to  see  “oursels  as  ithers  see  us,”  let  us 
begin  our  retrospection. 

One  morning  about  twelve  years  ago 
our  friend,  the  Educational  System, 


awakened  rather  late  as  usual,  rubbed 
his  sleepy  eyes,  walked  out  on  the 
front  porch  to  get  the  morning  paper 
(his  only  contact  at  that  time  with  the 
hum  of  industry  about  him),  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  covered  basket  setting  square¬ 
ly  in  the  doorway  where  it  couldn’t 
possibly  be  overlooked.  Faint,  inco¬ 
herent  sounds,  not  particularly  annoy¬ 
ing  but  rather  insistent,  emanated  at 
times  from  beneath  the  cover.  The 
basket  when  taken  into  the  educational 
household  was  found  to  contain  a  weak. 
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puny  infant.  On  investigation  it  was 
learned  that  the  father  of  this  found' 
ling  was  known  as  High  School,  a  burly, 
blustering  fellow  just  beginning  to  feel 
mature  enough  to  break  away  from  the 
limitations  prescribed  for  him  by  his 
progenitor,  the  College.  The  mother 
was  called  Elementary  School,  by  no 
means  a  blushingly  sweet,  coy,  young 
thing,  but  nevertheless  domineered  over 
efficiently  by  High  School. 

Externally,  this  puny  youngster  re- 
sembled  his  father.  High  School,  very 
strongly,  so  the  members  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  household  named  him  Junior, 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  the 
day.  Naturally  after  that  the  father 
was  called  Senior  High  School.  In 
spite,  however,  of  strong  outward 
resemblances  to  his  father.  Junior  High 
School  internally  and  at  heart  was  his 
mother's  own  child.  He  acted  like 
Elementary  School,  whoever  he  may 
have  resembled  in  appearance. 

The  outward  likeness  of  the  junior 
high  school  to  the  senior  high  school 
consisted  of  such  things  as  home  rooms, 
shops,  laboratories,  auditoriums,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  and  swimming  pools.  When¬ 
ever  big  gongs  sounded  throughout 
the  building,  the  entire  school  was 
immediately  seized  with  convulsions 
which  resulted  in  raucous  uproar.  These 
convulsions  every  fewty-five  minutes 
were  due  to  the  operation  of  a  plan 
scientifically  known  as  departmentaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  The  inner  likeness, 
however,  of  the  junior  high  school  to 
the  elementary  schcxol  was  likewise 
apparent.  There  still  existed  the  same 
elementary-school  textbooks,  maps, 
globes,  and  charts  to  be  pored  over 
and  memorized  verbatim;  the  same 
teachers  trained  in  the  same  way  to 
teach  the  same  diversity  of  subjects 
with  a  small  increase  in  salary. 

As  time  passed  conditions  changed. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  new  school  must 
work  along  lines  of  its  own.  The  pupils 
in  this  school  must  have  every  possible 


advantage  and  privilege  educaticmally 
that  it  was  possible  to  give  them.  The 
activities  of  the  high  school  had  been 
very  definitely  prescribed  by  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  English  one  read  twenty- 
eight  books  as  outlined  on  the  sheet 
or  entrance  requirements.  These  were 
carefully  chosen  from  all  the  old  masters 
such  as  Thoreau,  Poe,  Shakespeare, 
Longfellow,  and  Pope.  In  mathematics 
one  had  two  units  of  algebra,  two  units 
of  plane  geometry,  and  one  unit  of  solid 
geometry;  in  science,  two  units  of 
chemistry  and  two  of  physics.  And 
so  on  down  the  list  of  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  history,  and  voca¬ 
tional  work.  Everything  was  prescribed 
in  the  minutest  detail. 

None  of  these  things  seemed  to  help 
the  high-school  students  very  much  in 
dealing  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
The  secret  of  living  effectively  is  one’s 
ability  to  have  successful  relationships 
with  others.  Pope,  plane  geometry, 
physics,  and  Latin  did  not  appear  to 
accomplish  this.  Accordingly,  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  junior  high  school 
prepare  the  child  to  go  directly  into  the 
trades.  One  junior  high  school  with 
which  I  was  connected  gave  courses 
in  wood-working,  sheet-metal  working, 
printing,  mechanical  drawing,  machine 
shop,  electrical  construction,  jewelry, 
and  pottery.  A  masterly  attempt  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  industry! 
Courses  in  vocations  were  introduced. 
So-called  vocational-guidance  teachers 
were  employed,  and  vocational-place¬ 
ment  experts  drew  fancy  salaries. 

When  we  found,  however,  that  the 
boy  who  did  wonderful  work  in  the 
machine  shop  with  such  great  interest 
did  equally  well  in  pottery,  electrical 
work,  or  any  other  task  assigned;  and 
when  we  discovered  that  the  boy  who 
specialized  in  printing  was  found  later 
earning  a  much-above-the-average  living 
as  a  house  painter,  we  began  to  inquire, 
“What’s  wrong?’’  And  some  one  said, 
“It’s  the  I.  Q.  If  you  can  find  the 
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intelligence  quotient  of  the  child  and 
by  means  of  the  root-mean^square  devi' 
ation  find  his  position  in  the  scale  with 
respect  to  others  of  his  associates,  you 
will  know  just  how  to  educate  him.” 
So  we  started  on  a  testing  program  the 
like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen 
and  will  probably  never  see  again.  We 
evolved  all  sorts  of  scales  and  units  of 
measure  for  everything  in  sight,  in- 
eluding  not  only  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  pupils  to  whom  they  were  taught, 
but  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  the 
room  and  building  in  which  she  worked, 
even  the  innocentdooking  electric  bulb 
which  hung  helplessly  from  the  ceiling, 
trying  its  bwt  to  carry  out  the  precept, 
“Brighten  the  comer  where  you  are.” 

The  World  War  strengthened  our 
faith  in  the  intelligence  quotient  and 
every  school  office  glistened  with  rows 
of  new  filing  cabinets  in  which  were 
catalogued,  on  cards  of  varying  colors 
and  sizes,  all  the  information  necessary 
to  know  accurately  to  .001  of  a  unit 
not  only  the  mental  capacity  and  deveh 
opment  of  the  child  but  all  other  traits 
of  character  and  proclivities  of  which 
he  was  possessed.  We  divided  the 
pupils  of  every  grade  into  three  groups, 
labeling  them  as  X,  Y,  or  Z,  according 
to  their  mental  capacity  as  shown  by 
our  tests.  As  we  discovered  errors 
in  our  classification,  we  frantically 
shifted  and  rearranged  the  misfits. 
Then  came  the  Lippman'Terman-Bagley 
argument,  and  while  it  was  in  progress, 
some  of  the  weaker  souls  in  the  educa- 
tional  field  began  to  wonder  if  a  child 
really  had  such  an  unreliable,  ephemeral 
thing  as  an  intelligence  quotient  con' 
cealed  somewhere  in  his  anatcxny. 

So  much  for  retrospection — now  fex 
introspection.  What  are  we  doing 
today?  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  ex' 
treme.  Vocation  as  a  definite  aim  in 
school  life  has  been  discarded  and 
vocational  guidance  has  been  rightly 
replaced  by  educational  guidance.  \^en 


Dr.  Vinson  of  Western  Reserv'e  Uni¬ 
versity  was  approached  some  months 
ago  on  the  subject  of  specializing  in 
education,  he  stated  that  no  student 
was  mature  enough  in  judgment  na 
broad  enough  in  experience  to  begin 
to  specialize  before  the  third  year  of 
his  college  course.  Perhaps  sometime 
in  the  near  future  we  shall  find  even 
that  is  too  early.  The  intelligence 
quotient  which  has  lost  its  origin:^! 
position  as  being  a  one-hundred-percent 
efficient  indicator  of  what  a  child  can 
do,  has  been  supplemented  by  other 
equally  important  factors  such  as  achieve¬ 
ment  and  teacher’s  judgment.  The 
wide  diversity  of  subjects — sometimes 
as  high  as  twenty — from  which  the  pu- 

Eils  may  choose  is  being  reduced.  The 
obby  today  is  the  curriculum,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  are  working  at  it 
That  augurs  well.  In  “the  good  old 
days”  the  college  prescribed  the  twenty- 
eight  books  of  literature  to  be  read,  the 
college  professors  wrote  all  the  text¬ 
books  and  told  us  how  to  teach — a 
thing  which  they  thenaselves  had  ceased 
to  do  for  many  years.  About  three 
years  ago  we  poured  the  ras  tank  of 
the  old  educational  bus  full  of  new 
ideas  and  pep,  loaded  in  all  the  kiddies, 
and  started  on  the  greatest  educational 
joy-ride  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mathematics  will  no  longer  parade 
itself  before  youthful  eyes,  arrayed  in 
such  imposing  vestures  as  arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry, 
and  trigonometry.  But  the  teachers — 
yes,  and  the  business  men — will  reorgan 
ize  those  disjointed,  unrelated  subjects 
into  something  tangible  that  the  child 
can  deal  with  all  his  life.  Interesting 
examples  of  this  activity  in  the  field 
of  mathematics  are  brought  out  daily. 
Many  junior  high  schools  are  now 
giving  problems  in  mathematics  that  are 
submitted  by  the  real-estate  men,  mer 
chants,  and  insurance  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school.  Here  is  a  letter  sent  by 
Curt  B.  Muller,  a  leading  attcMmey  of 
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Cleveland,  to  R.  G.  Jone®,  superin' 
tendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland. 

M».  R.  G.  JoNB 
Superitoendent  Schoolt 
Cty 

Dear  Sir: 

Until  yeaterday  1  thought  that  our  public' 
ichool  teaching  depart^  firom  what  aeema 
to  me  to  be  an  old'faahioned  method  of  inatruc' 
tioo — specifically,  the  memorizing  of  the  specific 
phraseology  of  a  definition. 

The  instances  brought  to  my  attention  were 
requirements  that  certain  definitions  for  a  bill 
of  exchange  and  for  a  promissory  note  must  be 
learned  literally  as  furnished.  Surely,  definitions 
to  memorized  are  tx>t  likely  to  be  understood 
by  a  pupil,  that  is  to  say,  his  utKlerstarKling  is 
better  evidenced  by  a  correct  explanation  in 
whatever  lan^ge  the  child  may  choose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Cuxt  B.  Mullek 
940  Leader  Building. 

Mx.  Cuxt  B.  Muller 
940  Lender  Building 
C]1evelnnd,  Ohio 
My  dear  Mr.  Muller: 

I  agree  with  you  most  heartily  in  the  criticism 
you  ^ve  made  of  our  system  of  instruction.  I 
cannot  predict  how  many  years  it  will  be  before 
we  cease  to  memorize  de^tions.  It  is  slowly 
passing,  but  it  will  only  pass  with  the  question 
and  answer  type  of  education.  This  system 
has  prevailed  for  so  long  it  may  take  anothn  five 
cr  ten  years  befu-e  it  passes  altogether. 

I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion  and  1  shall 
use  your  letter  to  effect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  G.  Jones. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  layman's  interest 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  English  the  joy-ride  is  planned  on 
an  even  larger  scale  than  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  One  of  my  teachers  who  is 
serving  on  a  committee  of  English 
teachers  brought  to  my  office  last  week 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  books 
for  the  eighth  grade,  and  two  hundred 
for  the  ninth  grade  which  the  committee 
is  recommending  as  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  for  junior  high  English.  \\Tiat  a 
ch^ge  frcxn  the  twenty-eight  books 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  sufficient  foundation  for  an 
education  in  literature,  and  from  the 
days  when  books  of  current  fiction 


were  spdten  of  as  “iKJvels.”  We,  in 
our  youthful  innocence,  supposed  they 
were  given  that  lume  because  it  was 
a  novel  experience  to  be  allowed  to 
read  one  of  them. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  change 
in  attitude  toward  one's  reading  was 
brought  to  my  attention  not  long  ^o. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  class  in  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  had,  as  a  different 
instructor  each  week,  some  expert  in 
his  chosen  line.  The  day  came  for  our 
superintendent,  R.  G.  Jones,  to  take 
charge.  We  spent  a  very  profitable 
hour  under  ms  machine-gun  fire  of 
leading,  worth-while  questions.  When 
it  was  time  for  our  assignment  for  the 
next  week,  we  expected  one  hundred 
pages  of  Cubberly's  School  Adminis' 
tration  or  three  chapters  of  Trabue's 
Educational  Measurements.  Instead, 
Mr.  Jones  gave  this  assignment,  “I 
have  been  reading  a  book  me  last  few 
evenings  that  has  impressed  me  very 
much  because  it  seems  to  contain  a 
goodly  store  of  the  philosophy  of  every¬ 
day  life."  Then  R.  G.  Jones,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  of  the  largest  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  country,  without  batting 
an  eyelash  calmly  announced  to  thirty 
school  principals  and  supervisors,  “You 
fellows  go  home  and  read  Buni^ar  Bean 
written  hy  Harry  Leon  Wilson."  We 
did  so  and  were  given  a  new  vision  of 
life  which  neither  Cubberly  nor  Trabue 
could  possibly  contribute. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  movement 
to  combine  history,  geography,  dvics, 
and  then  throw  in  hygiene  and  vocations 
tor  good  measure,  as  is  done  in  the 
Rugg  pamphlets  and  in  the  new  Social 
Science  C^ses  which  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  teachers  of  Cleveland. 
These  revolutions  and  tumings-aside 
from  the  beaten  path  that  have  been 
indulged  in  by  the  junior  high  schools 
have  been  b^efidal.  They  have  car¬ 
ried  us  by  a  more  or  less  devious  path 
toward  one  definite  goal,  a  better  educa¬ 
tional  method.  This  rather  rambling 
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retrospection  and  introspection  would 
cause  the  layman  to  ask,  “What  has 
become  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  compelled  to  experience  all  these 
errors  of  your  ways?”  Well,  thank 
God,  in  spite  of  it  all,  they  have  come 
through  it  unharmed  and  unscathed. 
While  the  educational  world  has  been 
fairly  swept  from  its  feet  by  gusts  of 
broadening  courses  of  study,  vocational 
guidance,  intelligence  quotients,  ex¬ 
ploratory  courses,  education  for  living, 
and  all  the  other  hobbies,  through  it  all 
and  permeating  all  has  stood  uke  the 
rock  of  ages,  the  teacher.  She  has  been 
the  saving  factor. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  whatever 
is  taught  in  the  junior  high  school  in 
whatever  way  it  is  taught,  the  teacher 
must  do  the  job.  She  accepted  un¬ 
complainingly  the  domineering  of  the 
college  and  the  senior  high  school. 
She  tried  conscientiously  to  teach  from 
the  books  they  gave  her  and  to  teach 
in  the  way  they  wished  her  to  teach, 
but  today  she  has  come  into  her 
own.  She  is  writing  the  textbooks; 
she  is  working  on  the  curriculum.  She 
has  been  our  main  stay  in  the  past  and 
will  be  our  hope  and  guiding  star  for 
the  future.  While  innovations  are  be¬ 
ing  tried  out,  she  has  not  been  idle. 
She  has  learned  that  the  child  of  junior- 
high  age  is  different  from  the  child  of 
any  omer  age;  that  he  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  and  must  be  understood; 
that  he  must  be  given  an  environment 
in  which  he  can  achieve  something 
which  to  him  seems  worth  while;  that 
he  cannot  be  forced  to  work  but  must 
be  inspired  to  work  and  then  trained 
in  the  ways  of  working;  and  that  the 
best  way  to  get  at  his  intellectual 
machine,  the  brain,  and  make  it  achieve 
with  the  greatest  efficiency,  is  not 
through  his  eyes,  nor  his  ears,  nor  his 
physi^  feelings  by  means  of  a  ruler  or 
switch,  but  rather  by  way  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Give  him  a  thrill.  Start  the  little 
shivers  of  emotion  surging  up  and  down 
his  spinal  column  and  watch  him  go. 


This  precocious  child  in  the  edua> 
tional  family  known  as  the  junior  high 
school  is  now  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  remarkable  transitions  begin  to 
take  place.  This  adolescent  period 
has  be^  very  aptly  called,  “the  new 
birth.”  How  fortunate  it  is  that  just 
as  he  enters  this  critical  period  of  his 
existence  he  should  be  placed  under 
the  sympathetic  guidance  and  care  of 
the  teacher,  the  one  who  has  had  the 
most  experience  with  him,  the  one  who 
knows  him  best.  Just  what  he  will 
become,  we  do  not  dare  predict.  He 
is  something  like  the  small  boy’s  dog. 
When  asked  what  kind  of  a  dog  he  had, 
the  boy  replied,  “He  is  one-third  collie 
and  one-third  shepherd.”  “What  is 
the  other  third?”  was  asked.  “Oh, 
that's  just  dog.”  The  junior  high 
school  is  about  one-third  senior  high 
school,  one-third  elementary  school,  and 
the  other  third  is  just  school.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  no  place  to  prepare 
a  child  for  a  vocation,  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  and  primarily  a  testing 
laboratory  for  determining  intelligence 
quotients  and  sorting  the  raw  material 
accordingly,  that  the  curriculum  is 
a  very  important  factor,  and  that  the 
nature  of  this  very  important  factor 
should  be  determined  by  the  one 
who  has  to  administer  it,  namely  the 
teacher. 

Is  this  the  last  word  in  education? 
No,  the  last  word  in  education  has 
not  yet  been  spoken.  Dr.  Harold 
Rugg  delights  in  illustrating  this  state¬ 
ment  with  the  story  of  the  man  who 
passed  away.  As  the  mourning  friends 
gathered  about  the  bier  someone  in¬ 
quired,  “What  was  his  last  word?" 
Whereupon  the  nurse  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him  replied,  “He  had  no  last 
word.  Mary,  his  wife,  was  with  him.” 
But  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  some¬ 
one  wishes  to  speak  the  last  word  in 
junior  hi^-school  education,  that  last 
word  wm  probably  be,  “What  shall 
we  do  next?  ’ 
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ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


i  The  Educational  Research  Club,  of 
]  Cleveland,  has  had  another  prosperous 
i  year.  Its  programs  contain  twenty- 
1  six  research  reports.  The  following 
I  (^cers  have  been  elected  for  1926-27: 
j  Joseph  Baer,  president;  Dr.  Bertha 
!  Luckey,  vice-president;  Roy  LaDu,  sec- 
:  ond  vice-president;  Miss  May  Lane, 
secretary;  S.  S.  Dickey,  treasurer. 

!  Mr.  Joseph  Baer,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  research  work 
for  Cuyahoga  County,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Research  Assistant  in  our 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  to 

(succeed  H.  C.  Koch,  who  obtained 
his  Doctor’s  degree  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Morton,  Ohio  University, 

(Athens,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a  report 
entitled  “Teacher  Training  as  a  State 
Function."  It  has  been  published  by 
I  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  Association. 
I  It  shows  the  need  of  additional  state 
I  teachers’  colleges  and  quotes  opinions 
1  from  various  state  superintendents  on 
the  value  of  county  normal  schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
.  at  Ohio  State  University  is  interested 
j  in  a  carefully  controlled  study  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  grade  and  de¬ 
partmental  teaching.  For  that  reason 
t  any  information  concerning  school  sys¬ 


tems  which  arc  about  to  change  either 
from  grade  to  departmental  teaching  or 
from  departmental  to  grade  teaching 
will  be  appreciated.  If  superintendents 
or  principals  of  schools  in  which  such 
changes  are  contemplated  will  com¬ 
municate  the  fact,  it  will  assist  materially 
in  setting  up  the  problem  effectively. 
Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  director 
of  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  report  appears  in 
the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education  for 
March,  1926.  It  refers  to  the  work 
of  the  science  committee  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Schoolmasters’  Club.  This  com¬ 
mittee  which  consists  of  twenty-six 
persons  has  been  making  a  study  of 
the  place  of  science  in  all  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  senior  high  school. 
The  work  of  the  committee  will  be 
continued  during  the  coming  year. 
Details  as  to  the  study  it  h^  been 
making  and  contemplates  making  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  present  ob¬ 
jectives  as  given  in  textbooks,  courses 
of  study,  and  curricular  investigations, 
(2)  an  analysis  of  the  questions  and 
activities  of  children,  (3)  an  analysis  of 
the  questions  in  science  asked  by  adults, 
and  (4)  a  systematic  analysis  of  environ¬ 
ment. 
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Ohio  State  University 

Educational  Research  Bulletin 

Published  fortnightly,  except  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  with  but  one  issue  in 
Decmber,  for  the  schools  of  Ohio  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Education, 
The  C^o  State  University,  Columbus. 


B.  R.  Buckincham  .  «  «  <  Editor 

Josephine  MacLatcht  >  Assistant  Editor 


AddrcM  all  minm>inifatinn«  to  the 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
Ohio  State  Univenity,  Columbus,  Ohio 


AS  BAD  MONEY  DRIVES 
OUT  GOOD 

We  have  lately  gone  into  the  matter 
of  the  amount  of  professional  training 
secured  by  newly  appointed  teachers 
in  Ohio.  Many  studies  have  been 
made  as  to  the  training  of  all  teachers 
on  the  job  at  a  given  moment.  In  a 
certain  sense  these  studies  bring  to 
hght  the  conditions  of  an  early  day 
inextricably  mingled  with  the  conditions 
of  the  present.  Many  teachers  who 
have  served  a  long  time  received  their 
teaching  certificates  when  the  require¬ 
ments  were  different  from,  and  usually 
less  exacting  than,  the  present  require¬ 
ments.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
studies  although  they  refer  to  the 
present,  nevertheless  fail  to  represent 
the  conditions  under  which  teachers 
are  now  being  employed.  In  the  first 
place,  an  impression  is  created  that  a 
greater  number  of  poorly  trained  teachers 
are  being  hired  than  is  really  the  case. 
In  the  second  place,  people  who  recog¬ 
nize  this  distortion  of  the  facts  often 
make  too  great  an  allowance  for  it, 
because  they  tend  to  assume,  with  an 
easy  complacency,  that  the  new  re¬ 
cruits  are  better  trained  than  in 
reahty  they  are. 

Our  studies  show  some  interesting 
tendencies  with  respect  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  teacher-training  institutions. 


About  a  thousand  one-year  graduates, 
namely  persons  with  one  year  of  train¬ 
ing  beyond  high  school,  are  annually 
being  granted  teaching  certificates  by 
our  teacher-training  institutions.  An 
additional  thousand  each  year  obtain 
certificates  to  teach  after  one  year  of 
training.  These  latter  have  not  been 
graduated  from  a  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution.  They  have  either  taken  the 
first  year  of  a  longer  course  and  thus 
obtained  their  “one-year  cards,”  or 
else  they  have  obtained  a  teaching 
certificate  on  the  basis  of  an  examina¬ 
tion.  Thus,  something  hke  two  thous¬ 
and  persons  obtain  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates  each  year  who  have  had  no  more 
than  one  year  of  collegiate  instruction. 

Our  recent  study,  however,  concerned 
itself  for  the  most  part  with  the  gradu¬ 
ates  who  were  trained  to  teach,  that  is, 
with  persons  who  were  graduated 
from  an  accredited  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution,  and  had  thereby  obtained  a 
teaching  certificate.  In  1919  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  one-year  courses — county  nor¬ 
mal  schools  for  the  most  part — amounted 
to  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  teacher- 
trained  graduates  of  that  year.  Four 
years  later  these  one-year  graduates 
amounted  to  considerably  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  graduates. 
While  the  number  of  one-year  graduates 
was  thus  increasing  frexn  one-fourth 
to  more  than  one-third,  the  proportion 
of  four-year  graduates  was  decreasing 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth.  Mean¬ 
while  the  two-year  graduates  had  re¬ 
mained  stationary. 

From  these  facts,  it  appears  that  in 
the  trained  teaching  force  now  an¬ 
nually  made  available  to  the  state,  the 
one-year  people  are  taking  the  pbee  of 
the  four-year  people.  The  latter  are 
diminishing  and  the  former  are  in¬ 
creasing  at  substantially  the  same  rate. 
To  anyone  who  believes  that  a  longer 
and  better  training  of  teachers  should 
be  required,  the  trend  in  respect  to 
the  length  of  training  is  disquieting. 
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Not  many  years  ago  the  one'year 
training  institutions  were  establi^ed 
to  provide  teachers  with  some  prc^es^ 
sional  equipment  for  the  rural  schools  of 
the  state.  At  that  time  a  year  of  train' 
ing  was  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  amount  of  training  of  which  many 
newly  appointed  teachers  could  boast. 
In  those  days,  therefore,  the  one-year 
institutions  were  a  step  in  advance. 
The  system  was  established  in  1914. 
It  has  grown  until  there  are  about 
fifty  of  these  institutions.  They  are 
turning  out  more  graduates  than  any 
other  type  of  teacher-training  institU' 
tion  in  the  state.  As  indicated  above 
they  have  displaced  graduates  of  longer 


courses.  Indeed,  these  instituticHis  have 
become  the  chief  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  the  next  progressive  step. 
A  determined  effort  showd  be  made 
by  teachers,  parents,  and  all  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  school  child  at  heart 
to  secure  from  the  next  Legislature  a 
law  requiring,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
that  every  teacher  shall  have  at  least 
two  years  off  training  beyond  the  high 
school.  Things  cannot  remain  as  they 
are.  The  service  is  being  debauched. 
As  bad  money  drives  out  good,  so  the 
poorly  prepared  teachers  are  supplant- 
mg  the  better  trained  teachers.  The 
one-year  system  has  become  a  Frank¬ 
enstein. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
IN  1925-26 


At  the  close  of  the  last  academic 
year,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  at  Ohio  State  University  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  five  years  of  existence. 
When  the  Bureau  was  established  in 
September,  1921,  there  was  no  special 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau,  and  no 
provision  in  the  general  funds  of  the 
University  had  been  made  by  the 
previous  Legislature.  The  only  space 
available  for  the  Bureau  was  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  east  wing  of  Orton  Hall, 
and  even  that  was  shared  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  Bureau  was  moved  to 
the  basement  of  the  same  building  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remodeling  of  the  east 
wing  for  a  geological  library.  Last 
spring,  however,  the  Bureau  moved 
into  the  new  Education  Building,  where 
it  occupies  eight  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Two  of  these  rooms 
are  used  by  the  Appointment  Division 
— a  new  type  of  work  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  a  year  ago  with  Professor  J.  L. 
Clifton  in  charge. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Bureau  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  persons.  It  now  numbers 


nineteen.  The  library  of  the  Bureau 
has  increased  to  approximately  six 
thousand  volumes  and  more  than  one 
thousand  manuscripts  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  reports.  It  receives  regularly 
331  periodicals.  These  materials  have 
been  classified  and  indexed  to  make 
them  readily  available  for  research  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  index  now  consists  of 
about  85,000  cards.  The  Editorial  Di¬ 
vision  has  grown  from  one  person  to 
four,  and  now  handles  not  only  a 
twenty-four-page  Bulletin  fortnightly, 
but  also  reports  and  monographs  aggre¬ 
gating  about  five  thousand  printed 
pages  a  year.  More  or  less  extensive 
school  surveys  have  been  conducted 
in  approximately  fifty  cities  of  the  state 
and  this  service  has  apparently  been 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  the  school  boards,  and  the 
public  in  general. 

One  day. — One  feature  of  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  annual  report  for  last  year  was 
called,  “A  Day  in  the  Bureau.”  On 
Thursday,  May  27,  each  employee 
was  asked  to  make  brief,  detailed  notes 
at  the  end  of  each  thirty-minute  period 
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<rf  the  working  day  indicating  the 
activities  which  he  or  she  had  per- 
formed.  On  that  day  the  Director’s 
time  was  largely  taken  up  with  con¬ 
ferences.  One  after  another  they  de¬ 
manded  his  attention,  with  occasional 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  biennial 
budget  and  on  correspondence.  Dr. 
Ashbaugh,  the  assistant  director,  held 
three  conferences  with  students  con¬ 
cerning  their  theses,  gathered  data  for 
a  report,  dictated  a  portion  of  it,  and 
conferred  with  the  Director  on  the 
biennial  budget  already  mentioned.  Dr. 
Stevenson  spent  the  day  traveling. 
He  made  a  trip  to  Troy  to  confer  widi 
the  board  of  education  of  that  city  in 
regard  to  a  proposed  school-building 
program. 

Our  research  assistants,  Mr.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Koch,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  day  working  on  their  thesis 
problems,  which  are  likewise  research 
projects  of  the  Bureau. 

Miss  Voegelein,  the  head  of  the 
Reference  Division,  was  busy  all  day 
with  such  library  duties  as  assigning 
subject  headings  to  articles  for  indexing, 
classifying  and  shelving  books,  checking 
book  lists,  and  dictation  of  correspon¬ 
dence.  Miss  MacLatchy,  the  head  of 
the  Editorial  Division,  besides  devoting 
an  hour  or  two  to  her  research  project, 
read  and  copy-edited  manuscripts,  check¬ 
ed  over  galley-proof,  and  dictated  letters. 

In  the  revision  of  Appointments, 
Mr.  Clifton  was  busy  interviewing 
candidates  for  teaching  positions,  dic¬ 
tating  letters,  and  writing  his  annual 
report. 

The  University  Survey. — During  the 
year  1925-26  in  response  to  a  request 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Director  was  engaged  in  a  survey 
of  the  University.  He  was  authorized 
to  use  for  this  purpose  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  no  small  part  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  Bureau  staff  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  organization 


of  the  University.  Courses  were  ana¬ 
lyzed,  the  hours  of  teaching  of  faculty 
members  were  determined,  as  well  a* 
the  size  of  the  classes,  and  the  cost  of 
the  teaching  service  per  student  credit- 
hour.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  report 
was  rendered  to  the  President  of  t^ 
University  on  each  department. 

The  Division  of  Appointments. — As 
has  already  been  intimated,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  service  of  the  University  was  I 
transferred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1925-26  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  Reorganization  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  The  p)ersonncl 
made  available  for  appointment  work 
was  increased,  and  the  office  files  and 
forms  were  revised.  In  fact,  a  study 
of  appointment  methods  was  systemati¬ 
cally  conducted  in  order  to  put  into 
practice  the  best  available  procedures. 
Among  other  matters,  a  Findex  system 
of  records  was  installed. 

Our  Appointments  Division  reports 
an  especially  heavy  demand  for  men 
teachers  during  the  past  year.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  definite 
movement  of  hte  to  equalize  men  and 
women  in  high-school  service.  Men 
qualified  to  teach  manual  training  or 
physical  education  were  in  greatest 
demand.  All  applicants  for  such  posi¬ 
tions  were  located  early.  Men  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  science  were  like¬ 
wise  placed  without  exception  by  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 

The  demand  for  home-economics 
teachers  was  greater  than  the  supply 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  work.  The  subjects  next  in 
demand,  especially  for  women  teachers, 
were  Latin  and  French  as  a  combination. 
All  competent  applicants  prepared  to 
teach  Latin  were  located  in  desirable 
positions.  In  general,  applicants  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  other  high-school  sub¬ 
jects  were  satisfactorily  placed  except 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  possibly  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  In  the  large  high  schools, 
teachers  of  Spanish  are  required  to  have 
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experience  and  many  of  the  smaller 
high  schools  are  dropping  the  subject. 
As  to  American  history,  the  feeling 
is  somewhat  prevalent  that  women 
teachers  should  not  be  given  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  demand,  therefore,  is  strong 
for  men  as  teachers  of  American  his- 

itory,  and  certain  women  prepared  in 
the  subject  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
placed. 

The  Division  of  Appointments  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  better  choice  of  major  and 
minor  subjects  should  be  made  by 
undergraduates.  Majors  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  and  economics  arc  of 
little  use  to  a  teacher  who  desires  to 
serve  in  the  public  schools.  Moreover, 
certain  subjects  are  much  in  demand 
while  others  arc  seldom  called  for. 
The  student  who  is  well  advised  will 
study  these  demands  in  shaping  his 
course.  Our  Division  of  Appoint¬ 
ments  with  the  information  on  hand 
stands  ready  to  ad\nsc  students  con¬ 
cerning  their  major  and  minor  work. 

The  Editorial  Dinsion. — Last  year  the 
Editorial  Division  copy-edited,  proof¬ 
read,  and  piloted  through  the  press, 
about  one  thousand  pages  of  manuscript 
in  connection  with  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Fifth  Annual  Educational  Con- 
ference.  This  became  a  substantial 
volume  of  495  pages. 

The  division  continued  as  heretofore 
to  edit,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Director,  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  This  involved  working  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  typed 
matter.  The  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  also  edited  in  this  division, 
meant  handling  about  fourteen  hundred 
type-written  pages  of  manuscript.  Three 
monographs  and  a  book  brought  the 
total  of  typed  material  copy-edited, 
proof-read,  and  put  through  the  press, 
to  more  than  five  thousand  pages. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bulletin  last 
June  was  6,371.  Over  two  thousand 
copies  go  to  persons  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Ohio  while  thirteen 


foreign  countries  are  represented  on 
the  mailing  list.  By  introducing  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  to  the  people  of 
the  state,  the  Bulletin  continues  to  ren¬ 
der  appreciated  service.  The  testi¬ 
monials  of  our  readers  convince  us  that 
they  either  like  the  Bulletin  or  that 
they  are  monumental  liars. 

Four  of  the  eighteen  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  were  special  numbers.  One 
was  devoted  to  child-accounting;  an¬ 
other  announced  the  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Summer  Quarter;  the  third 
was  the  program  number  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence;  and  a  fourth  was  devoted  to  high- 
school  administration.  Sixty-one  arti¬ 
cles  were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  during 
the  year.  The  average  length  of  these 
articles  was  about  twenty-one  hundred 
words. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
complimentary  statements  which  we 
have  received.  Not  a  few  times  our 
department  of  “Educational  Readings” 
has  been  favorably  mentioned.  The 
Bulletin,  we  have  discovered,  has  been 
used  in  numerous  instances  for  class¬ 
room  material.  Superintendents  report 
that  they  use  it  in  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings.  Mention  is  frequently  made  in 
other  professional  journals  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin. 
Numerous  requests  are  received  for 
permission  to  reprint  articles  or  quote 
extracts  from  them  in  periodicals  or 
in  books.  Not  infrequently  our  corre¬ 
spondents,  in  their  enthusiasm,  declare 
their  willingness  to  pay  for  the  Bulletin. 
Very  likely  we  may  be  able  before  long 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  readers 
in  this  respect. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  tell 
further  of  the  activities  of  our  editorial 
division.  The  high  standards  of  service 
maintained  by  the  division  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  the  latest  monograph 
issued  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  division.  This  monograph  by 
the  Director  is  entitled  Supply  and 
Demand  in  Teacher  Training.  Aside 
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firom  any  merits  it  may  or  may  not 
have  as  a  contribution,  the  editorial 
and  press  work  which  it  exhibits  have 
been  frequently  and  favorably  noticed. 

The  Reference  Division. — For  a  great 
deal  of  its  work,  the  Bureau  is  dependent 
upon  this  division.  Among  other  things 
it  is  the  duty  of  our  Reference  Assistant 
to  secure  new  publicaticms  as  soon  as 
they  are  issued.  For  this  purpose  the 
“Publishers'  Weekly,”  “The  Bulletin 
the  Public  Afiairs  Information  Ser- 
vice,"  “The  Monthly  Check  List  of 
State  Publications,”  “Library  of  Con- 

Sess  Proof  Sheets,”  “The  Monthly 
italo^e  of  United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments, '  “Advertisements  in  Periodi¬ 
cals,”  and  many  other  occasional  lists 
are  checked  for  new  titles  and  steps 
are  taken  to  secure  these  new  materials. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  large  number  of  periodicals  received 
by  the  Bureau.  A  great  many  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  typewritten  reports  are 
likewise  accessioned  and  indexed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  system  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  several  years. 
We  are  trying  to  put  this  system  into 
definite  shape  in  the  form  of  a  list  of 
subject  headings  in  education  as  a  co¬ 
operative  project  in  conjunction  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  We  hope  that  this  list 
of  headings  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

Our  reference  service  obviously  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  library  material  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be 
consulted.  All  sorts  of  questions  are 
submitted  to  us — questions  concerning 
attendance,  failures,  parental  schools, 
dramatics  in  high  schools,  the  school 
census,  athletics  for  girls,  the  platoon 
pbn,  and  so  on,  almost  indefinitely. 

Many  of  the  questions  have  reference 
to  bibliographical  data: 

What  ia  the  full  name  of  official  position  and 
address  of  Croly  of  Belgium? 

Who  publishes  the  Modem  Library  Series? 
Did  a  person  by  the  name  of  Sturt  England 
write  on  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting 
in  1921? 


How  does  one  pronounce  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  ex  cathedra? 

What  does  passim  mean  in  a  bibliographical 
citation? 

May  a  non-Mormcm  teach  in  Utah? 

How  many  teachers  are  there  in  Pennsylvania? 

How  many  students  fail  in  (%io? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  school  year  in  the 
various  states? 

Much  of  the  reference  service  of  the 
Bureau  as  conducted  by  this  division 
is  rendered  by  correspondence.  This 
sometimes  involves  the  compilation  of 
bibliographies  and  reading  lists.  A 
list  of  topics  and  questions  involving 
this  type  of  service  would  be  very 
long.  In  this  connection  we  are  often 
conscious  of  a  limitation  in  our  service 
because  we  cannot  supply  the  actual 
books,  periodicals,  bulletins,  and  re¬ 
ports  to  which  we  refer  our  corre¬ 
spondents.  Something  like  a  “package 
library”  service  may  become  possible. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  division 
— in  a  year  which,  due  to  resignations 
and  to  moving  from  one  building  to 
another  has  b«n  full  of  handicaps — 
are  truly  striking.  The  following  items 
may  be  mentioned: 

2,486  letters  have  been  dictated  and  typed. 

27,470  cards  for  our  index  and  catalogues  have 
been  typed,  revised,  and  filed. 

The  Division  has  been  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  of  14  new  periodicals. 

1,352  books  have  been  acquired. 

The  pamphlet  and  bulletin  files  have  been 
augmented  by  many  hundreds  of  items. 

18  extensive  bibliographies  have  been  compiled. 

The  Division  has  supervised  the  binding  of 
68  periodicals  and  hooks  for  members  of  the 
Bureau  staff  and  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education. 

Assistance  has  been  given  on  the  University 
Survey. 

The  moving  and  the  installation  of  the  Bureau 
library  in  tM  new  Education  Building  was 
superintended. 

120,417  pages  in  periodicals  have  been  ex¬ 
amined. 

Each  month  the  Division  has  contributed 
“Publications  Received”  to  the  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research. 

All  the  editorials  written  by  Dr.  Buckingham 
for  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research  and 
Educational  Riseaxch  Bulletin  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  form  of  a  “dummy”  in 
readiness  for  publication. 
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2,938  hours  have  been  spent  in  reference  and 
desk  service. 

The  Division  sponsored  a  successful  book 
exhibit  held  in  connection  with  the  sixth  annual 
Ktsion  of  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference. 

31  weeks  have  been  devoted  to  the  intensive 
ftudy  of  educational  subject  headings.  This 
prc^t  would  have  been  completed  this  year 
tod  it  not  been  for  the  handicaps  to  which  we 
have  referred.  It  is  to  be  hopra  that  a  period 
of  lying  fallow  will  enrich  the  product. 


Research  activities. — The  research 
activities  of  the  Bureau,  though  cut' 
tailed  by  the  time  and  energy  devoted 
to  the  University  Survey,  are,  after  all, 
too  extensive  to  be  included  in  this 
statement.  Accordingly  an  account  of 
these  activities  is  reserved  for  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


THE  STEPS  REQUIRED  IN  ISSUING  BONDS  AND  COMPLETING 
A  SCHOOL'BUILDING  PROGRAM  IN  OHIO 
SECTIONS  7625,  7626,  7627.  7628  GENERAL  CODE 

J.  W.  Whitmek,  D.  Rot  Vistub,  H.  E.  Michael,  and  C.  B.  Uleet 


I.  Though  not  required  by  law,  the 
board  of  education  should  pass  a 
resolution  requesting  the  clerk  to  certify 
the  estimated  life  of  the  proposed 
improvement  and  the  maximum  maturity 
of  the  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued 
therefor. 

Note. — It  appears  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous  on  the  part  the  clerk  of  a 
board  of  education  to  make  his  certificate 
in  such  an  important  matter  without 
authority  or  suggestion  from  the  board 
of  education  which  is  directly  charged 
with  the  control  and  improvement  of  the 
school  property. 

II.  The  clerk  files  with  the  board  of 
education  his  certificate  as  to  the  esti' 
mated  life  of  the  proposed  improvement 
and  the  maximum  maturity  of  the  bonds 
to  be  issued.  (Sections  2295-7-  9-10, 
1922  Law,  p.  236  and  1923  Law,  p.  9 
and  10) 

III.  The  board  of  education  passes  a 
resolution  declaring  the  necessity  a 
bond  issue  and  of  submitting  the  ques' 
tion  of  such  an  issue  to  the  electors. 
(Sections  7625,  1925  Law,  p.  39  and 
5649-9a,  1925  Law,  p.  28) 

Note. — It  is  a  good  procedure  to 
complete  Steps  1,  II,  and  III  in  one 
meeting.  All  transactions  of  a  board 
education  rebtive  to  a  bond  issue  should 


occur  on  regular  meetings  or  adjourned 
sessions  of  regular  meetings  in  order  to 
avoid  complications  in  regard  to  nodfica' 
tions  of  members  of  special  meetings. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  me 
president  or  clerk  or  by  any  two  mem- 
bers,  by  serving  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  the  place  of  meeting  upon  each 
member  of  the  board  either  personally  or 
at  his  residence  or  usual  place  of  business. 
Notice  must  be  simed  by  the  ofiidals  or 
members  calling  me  meeting.  (Section 
4751,  1922  Uw,  p.  158) 

IV.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  of 
necessity.  Step  III,  shall  be  certified  to 
the  county  auditor  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  November  election.  (&ction 
654^,  1925  Law,  p.  28) 

V.  In  case  the  proposed  bond  issue 
will  render  the  net  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  4  percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  school  district,  the 
board  shall  pass  a  resolution  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  requesting  the  permission 
of  the  State  Tax  Commission  to  submit 
such  issue  to  popular  vote.  (Section 
5649-9a,  1925  Law,  p.  30) 

Note. — When  a  building  has  been 
wholly  CM'  partly  destroyed  by  fire  or 
other  casualty  and  it  is  desirecl  to  vote 
at  a  special  election  to  issue  bonds  to 
repair  or  rebuild  such  buildings  or  build 
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a  new  building  in  lieu  thereof,  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  necessity  should  be 
certified  to  the  State  Tax  Commission 
with  a  request  for  permission  to  hold  a 
special  election.  In  the  case  of  a  special 
election  the  sixty-,  fifty-,  and  forty-day 
periods,  as  well  as  the  time  of  advertising 
the  election,  refer  to  the  date  of  the 
special  election  instead  of  the  November 
election.  (Section  5649-9d,  1925  Law, 
p.  30) 

VI.  The  county  auditor  shall  certify 
to  the  board  of  education  the  average 
annual  tax  levy  throughout  the  life  of 
the  bonds  which  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  interest  and  retire  the  bonds  as  they 
come  due.  This  must  be  done  not  more 
than  fifty  days  prior  to  the  November 
election.  (Section  5649-9a,  1925  Law, 
p.29) 

Note. — The  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  should  see  to  it  that  the 
county  auditor  fiiUy  understands  what  is 
required  of  him,  for  failure  on  the  part 
erf"  the  auditor  would  invalidate  the 
proceedings. 

VII.  Upon  receipt  of  the  auditor’s 
certificate  tiie  board  of  education  shall 
pass  another  resolution  embodying  the 
resolution  of  necessity  together  with  the 
amount  of  Ae  aimual  average  tax  levy  as 
certified  by  the  auditor  and  the  maximum 
number  of  years  required  to  retire  the 
bonds.  (Section  5M9-9a,  1925  Law, 

p.28) 

Note. — To  avoid  a  technical  error 
this  resolution  should  contain  the  form 
of  the  ballot  required  by  the  1925  law. 
At  any  rate  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  should  see  to  it  that  the 
officials  of  the  Election  Board  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  law  in  this  case 
specifies  the  form  of  the  ballot.  Failure 
(HI  the  part  of  these  officials  would 
invalidate  the  proceedings.  (Section 
5649-9C,  1925  Law,  p.  29) 

VIII.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
Step  VII  must  be  certified  to  the  Board 
of  Deputy  State  Supervisors  of  Elections 


of  the  county  more  than  forty  days 
prior  to  said  November  election.  (Section 
5649-9a,  1925  Law,  p.  28) 

IX.  The  clerk  shall  advertise  the 
election.  Notice  of  the  election  shall  be 
published  in  one  or  more  newspapers, 
having  general  circulation  in  the  district, 
once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeb 
prior  thereto.  If  no  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  is  printed  in  said  dis¬ 
trict,  the  notice  shall  be  posted  in  two 
conspicuous  places  therein  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  election  and  published 
once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  in  the  district.  (Action 
5649-9b,  1925  Law,  p.  29) 

X.  The  returns  of  the  election  shall 
be  made  by  the  judges  and  clerk  of  each 
precinct  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  not  less  than  five  days  after  the 
election.  (Section  5120,  1922  Law, 

p.  200) 

Note. — The  expression,  not  less  than 
five  days,  evidently  is  intended  to  avoid 
any  mistakes  by  a  hasty  return.  This 
means  that  the  election  officers  must  not 
make  the  returns  under  five  days,  but  too 
often  they  fail  to  make  the  returns  as 
provided  by  law.  In  some  cases  at  least 
it  would  be  well  if  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  education  would  see  that  the  election 
officials  understood  the  matter  correctly. 

XI.  The  board  of  education  shall 
canvass  such  returns  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  second  Monday  after  the 
election  and  the  result  thereof  shall  be 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  boards. 
(Section  5120,  1922  Law,  p.  200) 

XII.  The  board  of  education  shall 
pass  a  resolution  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  bonds  after  approval  by  the  electors. 
(Section  5654-1,  1925  Law,  p.  32) 

XIII.  A  (x>py  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  certified  to  the  county  auditor. 
(Section  5649-lb,  1923  Law,  p.  30,  and 
Section  5654-1, 1925  Law,  p.  32) 

XIV.  The  board  shall  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  sell  notes  of  the  district  in 
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i  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  propxMcd  improvements  but 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  bond 
'  issue  voted.  (Section  5654-1,  1925 
Law,  p.  32) 

XV.  The  board  of  education  sells 
and  delivers  notes  and  deposits  the 

■  money  in  the  treasury.  (Section  5654-1, 
1925  Law,  p.  32) 

XVI.  The  board  advertises  for  bids 
;  for  construction  for  a  period  of  four  tveelfs 

in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  district  and  in  two  such  papers  if 
there  are  so  many.  If  no  newspaper  has 
general  circulation  therein  then  the 
board  advertises  by  posting  such  adver- 
=  tisement  in  three  public  places  therein. 

-  Such  advertisement  shall  be  entered  in 
full  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 

■  the  board.  (Section  7623,  1925  Law, 

P.37) 

[  XVII.  The  board  of  education  receives 
I-  bids  and  lets  the  contracts  for  the 
improvements.  (Section  5654-1,  1925 
j  Law,  p.  32  and  Srction  7623,  1925  Law, 
!'  p.37) 

XVIII.  The  board  of  education 
1  offers  the  bonds  to  the  board  of  com' 
missioners  of  the  sinking  fund  if  there  be 
such  a  board.  (Section  7619, 1922  Law, 
P.231) 

[i  Note. — The  board  of  sinking  fund 

ji  commissioners  of  any  school  district 
S  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  power 
I  provided  in  Section  7619  until  all  out- 
I  standing  bemds  of  such  school  district 
jf  issued  previous  to  January  1,  1922,  shall 
I  have  b^n  paid  and  thereupon  it  shall 
p  be  deemed  to  be  abolished.  Section 
I  2295-14, 1923  Law,  p.  11) 
r  XIX.  The  clerk  advertises  the  sale  of 
I  bonds.  (Section  5654-1,  1925  Law, 
I  p.  32  and  Sections  2294  and  2295,  1922 
I  Law,  p.  233) 

XX.  The  board  of  education  receives 
bids  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  and 
awards  them  to  the  best  bidder.  (Section 
5654-1,  1925  Law,  p.  32,  also  Sections 
^  2294  and  2295, 1922  Law,  p.  233) 


XXI.  If  necessary  the  board  passes  a 
resolution  to  adjust  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  to  the  total  amount  of  the  improve' 
ments.  (Section  5654-1,  1925  Law, 
p.  32) 

XXII.  The  clerk  certifies  this  resolu' 
tion  to  the  county  auditor.  (Section 
5654-1, 1925  Law.  p.  32) 

XXIII.  The  clerk  furnishes  a  tran- 
script  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  education  in  relation  to  the 
bond  issue.  (Section  2295-3, 1922  Law, 
p.  234) 

XXIV.  The  board  of  education 
delivers  the  bonds,  deposits  the  money 
and  takes  up  the  notes.  (Section  5654-1. 
1925  Law,  p.  32) 

Note. — All  resolutions,  certificates, 
reports,  notices,  advertisements,  or  other 
documents  made  or  received  by  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  relating 
in  any  way  to  the  issue  of  bon^  should 
be  copied  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the 
board  of  education  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  same  were  enacted,  received 
and  filed. 

r«<9 

TYPES  OF  TEACHING 

Close  readers  of  the  Bulletin  will 
remember  that  sometime  ago  we  an' 
nounced  a  project  called  '^Types  of 
Teaching."  In  this  project  sixteen 
of  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  Colum' 
bus  schools  participated.  These  teach' 
ers  planned  and  demonstrated  certain 
types  of  lessons  under  close  observa' 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that 
this  project  has  been  brought  to  com' 
pletion  and  formulated  in  a  report  which 
was  written  by  D.  H.  Stevenson  as  a 
Doctor's  dissertation,  the  degree  having 
been  granted  at  the  close  of  ^e  Summer 
Quarter  of  1926. 

This  study  is  intended  to  contribute 
to  the  field  of  elementary  education  a 
method  of  study  for  use  in  the  training 
of  teachers  and  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service.  The  method  is 
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one  already  in  use  in  the  legal  and 
medical  fields  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
science  and  industry,  namely  the  study 
of  cases  of  type  procedure.  It  has  not 
been  used  in  the  field  of  education 
although  some  educators  have  suggested 
the  possibility  and  a  few  isolated  ex¬ 
amples  of  cases  have  been  used  as  illus¬ 
trative  materials. 

Types  of  recitations  in  common  usage 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  have 
been  selected  as  the  basis  for  this  work. 
Eight  fairly  distinct  types  of  lessons 
have  been  found  in  use  and  around  these 
center  the  materials  of  the  study.  These 
eight  types  of  lessons  are: 

1.  The  auignment  lesson 

2.  The  inductively  developed  lesson 

3.  The  deductively  developed  lesson 

4.  The  appreciation  lesson 

5.  The  drill  lesson 

6.  The  review  lesson 

7.  The  recitaticn  lesson 

8.  The  socialized  recitation  lesson 

The  dissertation  is  made  up  of  a 
description  of  the  types  of  lessons  ac¬ 
companied  by  annotated  stenographic 
reports  of  classroom  exercises  illustrating 
the  types  described.  The  annotations 
have  references  for  their  authority  to 
standard  educational  writings.  With 
each  of  the  stenographic  reports  is  a 
plan  of  the  lesson,  a  description  of  the 
class  and  its  activities  during  the  lesson 
period,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
relationship  of  the  lesson  to  the  t>^ 
which  it  is  used  to  illustrate.  The 
latter  part  of  the  dissertation  is  a  study 
of  stenographic  reports  of  recitations 
to  determine  something  of  the  procedure 
of  teachers  in  their  teaching  practice. 
One  part  of  the  thesis  shows  the  extent 
of  participation  in  the  recitations  by 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils  respectively. 
Another  part  shows  the  use  made  of 
the  question. 

The  study  of  the  participation  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils  disooeed  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  on  the  average 
did  more  talking  than  all  of  the  pupOs 
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combined.  This  was  determined  by  \ 
a  count  of  the  words  used  by  the  teachers  j 
and  pupils.  It  was  found,  too,  that  i 
the  brighter  half  of  the  pupils  con- 
tributed  about  twice  as  much  as  t^ 
sfower  half  of  the  class.  This  was 
shown  not  only  by  the  word  count, 
but  also  by  a  count  of  the  number  of 
different  contributions  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  different  levels.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  teacher  to  pupil  contributions 
varied  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  type 
of  recitation  in  use.  The  assignment 
lessons  and  the  inductively  developed 
lessons  had  the  greatest  teacher  con¬ 
tributions  while  the  recitation  lessons 
and  the  socialized  recitation  lessons 
had  the  least.  In  none  of  the  types, 
however,  did  the  average  teacher  con¬ 
tribute  less  than  one-third  of  the  total. 

The  teachers,  in  the  regular  course  of 
their  teaching,  averaged  approximately 
one  and  one-half  questions  per  minute 
— forty-two  questions  per  thirty-minute 
period.  The  pupils  on  the  other  hand 
averaged  only  one-hundredths  of  a 
question  per  minute — two  and  six-tenths 
questions  per  thirty-minute  period. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  teachers 
used  twenty-two  information  questions 
and  twenty  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions  per  recitation  period,  while  the 
pupils  averaged  one  and  nine-tenths 
information  questions  and  seven-tenths 
thought-provoking  ones  per  period. 

Doctor  E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  assistant 
director  of  our  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Research,  was  on  the  summer  staff  of 
the  University  of  Washington  during 
the  past  summer. 


Our  good  friend.  Professor  C.  C. 
Peters,  ot  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
like  Dr.  Ashbaugh,  went  West  this 
summer.  Professor  Peters  was  at  the 
University  of  California,  Southern 
Branch,  at  Los  Angeles. 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Aihbauch,  E.  J.  Senior  Htgh'Schooi  English  as 
Revealed  by  a  Standard  Test,  JER,  13: 
249-58.  April,  1926. 

The  dau  were  Mcured  from  high'school  Semore 
m  the  En^h  Minimum'EieentulB  Teet  by 
].  C.  TreMln.  An  analytit  of  the  reculu  by 
iadivichial  te«U  reveal*  dc£ciencies  which  appeal 
to  the  writer  a*  being  sigm-^cant.  The  error* 
art  treated  within  the  tezttxx)ka  and  the  couraea 
of  itudy  of  our  achooU,  but  it  i«  evident  that 
tbne  phaae*  of  Engliah  are  ix}t  being  (ucceasfully 
taught. 

Kiu.  John  G.  Handwnting  Survey  to  Determine 
Grade  Standards,  JER,  13  :  259-72,  April, 
1926. 

S^imen*  of  handwriting  were  secured  from 
employee*  of  twenty-one  large  concern*  and  rated 
by  twenty  different  judge*  on  the  Ayre*  Haixl' 
writing  Scale.  Median  *core*  for  different 
vocatknal  group*  are  indicated,  the  firm*  that 
employ  the  wnter*  of  the*e  apecimen*  having 
demgnated  the  quality  of  penmanahip  they  de¬ 
mand  from  employee*.  The  general  concluaion 
I*  that  60  on  the  Ayre*  Scale  i*  a  aufficient  atandard 
for  social  purpose*,  but  that  70  ahould  be  reached 
by  those  w^  wish  to  engage  in  commercial 
pursuit*. 

Washbuzni,  Caruton.  A  Grude-Plucement 
Curriculum  Investigation,  JER,  13  :  284-92, 
April,  1926. 

Thi*  article  report*  a  certain  phaae  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  curriculum  investigation  conducted  by 
Superintendent  Waahbume  and  hi*  teacher*. 
The  method  utilued  the  reading  age  of  children 
a*  determined  by  one  section  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  the  pupils'  interest*  in  the 
book,  and  their  judgment*  of  it*  difficulty.  The 
article  suggest*  possible  studies  in  othn  field* 
provided  we  grant  the  validity  of  such  criteria. 

Anthony,  Kathexinb  M.  The  Htfrruonburg 
Unit  Lesson  Plan,  EACyS,  12:  319-25, 
May,  1926. 

Thi*  artkie  relate*  an  interesting  experiment 
in  teacher  training  at  a  state  teachers'  college. 
After  several  year*  of  concentrated  effort  to  train 
student  teachers  in  the  project  method,  it  was 
found  that  only  the  superior  student*  gained 
abihty  to  do  independent  work  of  thi*  nature, 
either  in  the  matter  of  selecting  work  unit*  or 
in  guiding  the  children  to  work  out  problem*. 

In  consequence,  a  change  was  made  from 
teaching  the  "principles"  of  project  teaching, 
to  course*  that  would  give  the  student-teacher 
definite,  concrete  training  in  the  technique  of 


collecting  and  organizing  material*  for  teaching 
through  activities  or  project*.  According  to 
the  report,  the  result*  eff  the  new  plan  are  dedded- 
ly  encouraging. 

WoacESTix,  D.  A.  Whut  Some  Teachers  Know, 
ER,  71:  208-11,  April,  1926. 

A  questionnaire  whkh  sought  to  elicit  what 
colleR-of-education  student*  know  about  educa¬ 
tions  and  scientific  organizations,  honorary  and 
professional  fratemitk*,  journals  in  education 
and  psychology,  and  universities  prominent  in 
these  lines,  was  submitted  to  students  in  the 
summer  sessions  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
Kansas  State  Teacher*  College  at  Emporia.  The 
results  indicate  that  large  number*  of  teacher* 
and  those  preparing  to  teach  are  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  with  books,  men,  and  institutions  in 
the  educational  field,  and  that  the  classrooms 
are  not  a  significant  source  of  information  along 
these  line*. 

Judd,  Chaxus  H.  A  Century  of  Applications 
of  Psychology  to  Education,  TCR,  27:  771-81, 
May,  1926. 

In  this  address  given  at  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike's  service  at  Teachers  College,  the  speaker 
traced  the  movement  of  educational  psychology 
from  Herbart's  Letters  Regarding  the  Application 
of  Psychology  to  Pedagogy  to  the  present.  He 
then  projected  his  thinking  into  the  future  by 
enumerating  the  lines  which,  in  his  judgment, 
educaticxul  psycholo^  will  follow.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  rich  in  illustrious  names.  One  finds  here 
not  only  Herbart,  but  Fechner,  Wundt,  Hall, 
Cattell,  Fitchner,  Munsterberg,  DeGarmo,  the 
McMurrys,  James,  Thorndike,  and  Dewey.  The 
three  lines  cn  future  development  suggested  are: 
an  extension  of  psychological  analysis  to  secure 
a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  of  conscious 
adaptation;  the  baaing  of  school  work  on  ethics; 
and  the  provision  for  a  more  adequate  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  application  of  psychology  to  education. 

Reibnex,  Edward  H.  The  Study  of  Educational 
Origins  in  the  Graduate  &hool  of  Educa' 
turn,  TCR.  27:  799-813,  May,  1926. 

The  conditions  which  historical  studies  of 
education  must  meet  if  they  are  to  bejprofessioo- 
ally  useful  are  here  considered.  The  article 
funher  attempts  to  describe  the  vray  in  which 
historical  data  and  the  experience  built  up  through 
historical  studies  may  enter  into  and  improve 
professional  efficiency.  It  concludes  with  a 
description  and  illustration  of  types  of  historical 
courses  which  may  have  place  in  a  graduate 
school  of  education. 


Non. — The  abhreviattaai  used  in  this  number  an*  JER,  Journal  of  Educatiaoal  Retearch;  ER,  Educational  Review; 
EAflrS,  Educational  AdminiatratMo  and  Supervition;  TCR,  Teacher*  CoUege  Record;  PS,  Pedagogical  Seminary;  SO’S, 
School  and  Society;  and  SR,  School  Review. 
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Good,  Caatea  V.  The  Rel<uion  of  Extensive 
and  Intensive  Reading  to  Permonency  of  Re- 
tention,  PS,  33;  43-49,  March,  1926. 

In  this  report  of  an  experiment  conducted 
with  college  atudenta  on  material  used  in  pay' 
chology  claaaea,  the  writer  concludea  that  ex' 
tenaive  reading  ia  better  than  intenaive  for  infor- 
mation  and  problem  teata,  but  it  ia  leaa  valuable 
where  the  teat  ia  to  be  a  reproduction. 

Chaut,  Maatha  F.,  and  Bannon,  Winifaed. 
SawC'Card  for  High'SchooI  Englirh  Com* 
position  Texts,  ER,  71 :  216-17.  April,  1926. 

Two  Chicago  high^achool  teachera  offer  a 
propoaed  acore-card  for  textbooka  in  Engliah 
compoaition.  A  number  of  pointa  are  aaaigned 
for  the  major  diviaiona  but  are  not  aubdivided 
for  the  aubtopica. 

RoaauAN,  John  G.  Programming  the  Enriched 
Curriculum,  ER,  71: 190-96,  April,  1926. 

Mr.  Roaaman  who  ia  aaaiatant  superintendent 
of  achoola,  Gary,  Indiana,  givea  type  programa 
for  achoola  of  aix,  eight,  and  more  teachera.  The 
article  should  be  sugmtive  to  those  who  con* 
template  a  change  a  administrative  procedure 
to  provide  for  enriched  curricular  opportunity. 

Gaadnia,  C.  a.  Supervisory  Wor\  the  Chief 
Furtaion  of  the  High'SchooI  Principal,  S6fS, 
24:  20-22,  July  3,  1926. 

The  author  paredicts  that  the  visiting  class' 
room  superviaor  of  today  will  give  way  to  the 
residence  type  of  superviaor  beuuae  vital  touch 
with  the  children  is  essential.  He  sees  in  this 
prediction  the  need  for  a  visiting  supervisor  of 
principals,  since  the  latter  will  have  taken  over 
the  work  of  the  present  visiting  classroom  super' 
visors. 

Counts,  Geoagz  S.  Procedures  in  Evaluating 
Extra-Curricular  Activities,  SR,  34:  412-21, 
June,  1926. 

The  writer  offers  critical  comment  upon  the 
current  assumptions  regarding  the  educational 
values  of  extra-curricular  activities.  He  suggests 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  evaluating  such 
activities  and  pc^ts  out  the  problem  in  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  educational  worth.  Although  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  have  forced  themselves  into 
the  school  program,  we  must  strive  to  derive 
from  them  a  large  crop  of  values,  for  they  will  be 
here  for  years  to  come. 

Penney,  Edith  M.  The  Adviser  and  the  School 
Ticwspaper,  TCR,  27: 894-900,  June,  1926. 

What  equipment  does  the  adviser  of  a  school 
publication  need,  and  where  and  how  is  he  to 
get  it?  The  author  answers  these  questions  as 
follows:  (1)  a  course  in  a  school  of  journalism 
such  as  is  now  being  offered  in  university 
schools  of  journalism,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West  and  West;  (2)  experience  on  a  town  or 


city  newspaper  during  summer  vacation  or  put 
of  one;  and  (3)  a  course  in  the  whole  field  of  extn. 
curricular  activities. 

The  writer  also  includes  the  aims  to  be  achieved 
in  the  administratiem  of  the  school  paper.  Ha 
concluding  paragraph  suggests  tM  persoml 
relationship  which  ^ould  exist  between  the 
adviser  and  his  staff. 


McMuaat,  Faank  M.  The  Question  TIm 
Arithmetic  Is  Pacing,  and  Its  Aruiver,  TCR, 
27: 873-81.  June,  1926. 

What  is  "social  arithmetic?''  The  author 
says  no  one  in  the  past  has  credited  arithmetk 
with  bemg  a  social  study,  but  owing  to  the 
bearing  of  such  subiect-matter  on  citizenship 
this  subject  could  well  be  so  classified.  He  de¬ 
fend*  his  position  upon  the  ground  that  quantin 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  life.  The  world 
teems  with  quantitative  facts,  in  which  peo 
are  either  already  interested  or  capable  of 
coming  interested.  The  capacity  of  children 
to  acquire  interest  in  such  matters  as  the  food- 
ratio  in  India,  for  instance,  exceeds  that  of  adults. 
The  arithmetic  of  industry,  transportation,  coo- 
merce,  health,  and  government,  is  rich  in  social 
pxiesibihties. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 


Stoddard,  Geoage  Dinsssoae.  Iowa  Placemrra 
Examinotiom.  Iowa  City,  University  of 
Iowa,  1925.  104  pp.  (University  of  Iowa 
Studies  in  Education,  No.  2) 

This  bulletin  reviews  briefly  the  investiga¬ 
tions  involving  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  in 
colleges  as  a  prediction  of  scholastic  success,  and 
then  describes  the  Iowa  Placement  Examinatioot 
which  seem  to  be  better  instruments  for  discover¬ 
ing  iixlividual  differences  and  for  sectioning 
clams,  than  intelligeiKe  tests.  Each  examina¬ 
tion  is  restricted  to  a  single  subject  or  field  of 
kixiwledge  and  gives  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
wcvk  expected  of  him  in  the  freshman  year. 
The  examinations  are  conducted  as  departmental 
affairs  and  serve  to  differentiate  previous  training 
frenn  aptitude.  A  brief  description  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  English, 
French,  mathematics,  physics,  and  Spanish  ii 
given. 


Oregon.  Suggestions  for  Organizing  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Salem,  Oregon,  State 
Printing  Department,  1925.  30  pp. 

Groups  of  parents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
country  interested  in  organizing  local  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  wUl  find  this  booklet, 
issued  by  J.  A.  Churchill,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Oregon,  most  suggestive 
and  useful.  The  objectives  of  the  P.  T.  A.  are 
presented,  a  short  history  included,  and  plans  for 
organization  with  suggested  by-laws  for  local 
associations  are  given  in  some  detail. 
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Snrr,  Edward  W.,  and  Committee  or  Pum- 
ciPAU.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Teachers. 
New  York,  1926.  32  pp. 

A  list  of  suggestions  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  classroom  procedure  may  be  found  in  this 
.  booklet.  The  specific  recommendations  aim 
to  conserve  health  and  strength,  to  economize 
i  tune  and  effort,  to  secure  good  management 
.  i  ind  easy  control,  and  to  provide  the  most  favor* 

'j  ibie  conditions  for  instruction.  One  of  the 
;  most  helpful  sections  concerns  an  analysis  of  a 
teacher's  personal  qualities  as  related  to  her 
'  success  in  the  classroom. 

Biemingham  Public  Schooa.  Platoon  Schools. 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  Board  of  Education, 
1925.  37  pp. 

The  Birmingham  schools,  reorganized  several 
years  ago  under  the  platoon  system,  now  report 
enthusiastically  on  their  trial  of  the  work'Study* 
play  plan.  Many  phases  of  the  work  are  de* 
scribed  as  the  Birmingham  schools  have  wcvked 
them  out.  A  brief  history  of  the  plan  in  other 
cities  and  a  summary  of  its  advantages  are  also 
included. 

The  National  CouNca  or  Teachers  or  Math¬ 
ematics.  The  First  Tearbodf.  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  Charles  M.  Austin,  Oak  Park  and 
River  Forest  Township  High  School,  1926. 

210  pp. 

The  first  publication  of  the  Council  records 
the  progress  of  mathematics-teaching  during 
the  lut  quarter  century.  The  address  given 
by  Professor  E.  H.  Moore,  University  of  Chicago, 
b^ore  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in 
1902,  is  reprinted  and  credited  with  having 
furnished  the  impetus  for  much  of  the  progressive 
thinking  that  has  led  to  reaction  from  formalism 
in  high-school  mathematics.  Articles  by  Raleigh 
Schorling,  William  David  Reeve,  William  Betz, 
Frank  Clapp.  Herbert  E.  Slau^t,  Marie  Gugle. 
and  Edward  W.  Schreiber,  round  out  the  story 
with  brilliant  comments  and  technical  reports 
of  controlled  experiments. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  Dealing  unth  Extra' 
Curricular  Actiinttes  in  Elementary  and  High 
Schools.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois, 
1925.  40  pp.  (University  of  Illinois  Bulle¬ 
tin,  No.  24) 

The  ctmtent  of  the  bulletin  is  designated  in 
its  title.  There  is  a  classification,  however, 
under  such  Kneral  heads  as  assemblies,  athletics, 
citizenship,  finances. 

CoNNBcncuT.  Local  School  Reports.  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  State  Board  of  Education,  1925. 
27  pp. 

This  bulletin  analyzes  reports  of  certain  Con¬ 
necticut  school  systems  and  discusses  what  seems 
to  be  fundamental  principles  in  this  field.  There 
is  also  a  selected  bibliography  slightly  annotated. 


RESEARCH  FOR  TEACHERS 

“The  teacher  is  the  school"  is  a  time 
worn  truism;  moreover,  the  importance 
of  the  school  in  developing  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  individual  and  in  per¬ 
petuating  and  in  improving  the  State, 
no  one  even  attempts  to  gainsay.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  universal  acceptance  of  the 
belirf  in  the  transcending  importance 
of  the  teacher,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  and  are  making 
great  strides  in  improving  the  profes¬ 
sional  status  of  the  teacher,  we  still 
have  much  to  do  before  a  standard  of 
respectability  is  reached.  To  say  more 
on  this  point  would  be  merely  to  stamp 
over  old  ground 

My  purpose  here  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  study  that  ought  to  do  much  to 
“show  up”  present  practice  and  to 
point  the  way  to  a  better  practice  in 
securing,  in  training,  and  in  placing 
our  teachers.  The  study  in  question 
was  made  by  Professor  Buckingham, 
and  was  made  possible  by  a  subvention 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund.*  It 
was  limited  to  Ohio  and  was  based 
on  data  for  the  new  teachers  for  the 
school  year,  1923-24. 

Following  the  traditional  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  in  which  the  problem  is 
stated — stated,  though,  not  in  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  dry  and  mechanical  way,  but 
in  clear  and  even  charming  diction — the 
author  shows  in  chapters  n  to  vi  inclusive 
the  supply  of  new  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  state.  The  next  eight  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  demand  for  teachers. 
Chapter  xv  deals  with  “Summary  and 
Recommendations.” 

In  brief,  the  author  makes  dear  that 
the  annual  demand  for  new  teachers 
exceeds  the  supply  by  the  difference 
between  6,5(X)— the  number  of  new 
teachers  needed  annually — and  4,859 
— the  number  annually  trained.  But 

iBuciinoram,  B.  R.  Supply  Dcnutwl  in  Teseker 
Trainiii(.  Cotumbu*.  Ohio,  CNiio  State  UniveriitT,  1926. 
182  pp.  (T^  Ohio  State  Univeraity  Studies,  Vol.  II,  No.  15, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Monognph^  No.  4.) 
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this  is  not  all;  he  shows  that  a  distiirb' 
ingly  large  percentage  of  the  soiled 
trained  teachers  are  not  teaching  their 
major  or  minor  subjects — the  subjects, 
which  unless  knowledge  is  a  handicap, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  best. 
Along  with  this  fact  he  shows  the 
combinations  of  subjects  which  teachers 
are  attempting  to  handle.  Here  are 
facts  to  which  every  teacher^training 
institution  in  the  United  States  should 
be  privy. 

Dr.  Buckingham  has  given  us  in  this 
volume  our  most  exhaustive  and  schob 
arly  study  of  this  subject.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  similar  study  in  every  state.  For' 
tunately,  unlike  many  research  studies 
in  education,  Buckingham's  study  not 
only  shows  ^e  facts,  but  it  tells  what 
the  facts  mean — and  above  all,  the  story 
is  told  in  an  interesting  way.  It  is 
another  piece  of  research  whose  reading 
will  not  bore  one. 

Ward  G.  Reeder 


GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS  BULLETIN 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  National  Geographic  Society  issues 
thirty  times  during  the  year,  a  Geo- 
graphic  J^ews  Bulirtm.  Each  of  these 
bulletins  contains  five  short  articles  usu' 
ally  illustrated.  For  example,  the  issue 
for  February  15,  1926  presented  the 
following  topics:  “Guadalajara:  Second 
Only  to  Mexico  City,”  “Tibet:  Where 
the  Reigning  Buddhas  Are  at  Outs,” 
“The  Unfreezing  Murman  Coast,” 
“Southeast  Utah,  a  Land  of  Free  Land,” 
and  “Ruhr  Cities  of  Germany’s  Pitts- 
burgh  District.”  Each  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  was  illustrated  and  one  of 
them  was  accompanied  by  a  map. 

These  bulletins  of  current  geography 
are  a  gift  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  to  education.  Many  teachers 
miss  ^e  early  fall  issues  by  neglecting 
to  order  them  in  time.  The  Society 


will  continue  these  News  BuUetini 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  they  are  sent  only  to 
teachers.  A  payment  of  25  cents  ii 
required  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing 
If  you  want  the  bulletin,  order  it  now. 


MEASUREMENT  AND  TESTING  OF 
COMMERCIAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Measuring  and  testing  achievements 
in  all  commercial  subjects  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Research  Committee 
in  Business  Education,  appointed  at 
the  National  Education  Association 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  no 
other  phase  of  education  has  attracted 
any  more  attention  in  recent  years 
than  measurement  and  testing,  b 
commercial  education,  however,  no  or¬ 
ganization  for  outlining,  centralizing, 
directing,  and  stimulating  measurement 
and  testing  has  obtained.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  research  committee 
marks  the  beginning  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
solicit  the  coop)eration  of  all  commercial 
teachers.  Each  commercial  teacher  can 
cooperate  in  any  or  all  of  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Report  such  research  as  he  has 
carried  on  and  is  carrying  on  in  all 
commercial  subjects. 

2.  Report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  teachers  who  have  constructed  any 
tests  in  commercial  subjects. 

3.  Report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  teachers  who  are  now  constructing 
and  experimenting  with  tests  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects. 

4.  Report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  teachers  who  might  assume  the 
responsibility  of  stimulating  and  direct¬ 
ing  research  activities  in  a  particular 
commercial  subject. 

Ann  Briwinoton 

School  of  Commerce  and  Admmutration, 
Unwer^  of  Chicago 


